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THE WIT AND HUMOR OF THE OLD TESTAMENT * 

In one of those charming and delightful bits of self-revelation 
in "Tom Brown's School Days," the author tells us how his hero 
was amazed and almost shocked at the way little Arthur referred 
to the wars and battles in the Old Testament. It was as though 
they were all matters of recent occurrence and were as real and 
thrilling as any incidents in the history of his own country; that 
Moses, Joshua, Jephthah, Gideon and Elijah were not mere 
names, but stood for real men, fighting real battles, achieving real 
victories. 

Many Christians to-day are very much like honest Tom Brown. 
They have been so long accustomed to regard everything in the 
Old Testament in such a solemn way that they fail altogether to 
realize that it is an intensely human Book. Let us be glad that 
this narrow and one-sided view is slowly but surely passing away. 
We are coming to take the Old Testament for what it professes 
to be, not what pre-conceived conceptions would like to make it. 
The Old Testament is pre-eminently a human Book ; yet it is 
also a Book saturated through and through with the divine Spirit 
of Almighty God. Just because it is so, it will forever appeal to 
men and women as one of those few immortal literary master- 
pieces which will never grow old, but which will last as long as 
the race lasts, because in it are enshrined the deepest, the holiest, 
the loftiest thoughts, which have ever come out of the heart of 
humanity. 

In this marvelous Book — which constitutes the literature of 
the Jewish people — are there any elements of wit and humor ? In 
a book which appeals to all classes of men are there any indica- 
tions that its writers possessed a sense of the ludicrous ? Or, can 
any of their writings be regarded as devoted to the muse of 
comedy ? 

Before we answer this question, we must make a few remarks 



*The first part of this essay originally appeared in the pages of The 
Church Standard several years ago. It has since been thoroughly revised 
and re-written. 
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relative to the nationality of the writers who produced the books 
of the Old Testament. 

The Jewish race is Semitic in its origin, and the Semites have 
never been noted for their sense of humor. They have wit, keen 
and flashing as a Damascus blade. They possess the dangerous 
gift of sarcasm and can pour it forth in a stream of impassioned 
eloquence like molten lava, scorching and blasting everything 
that comes across its path. They have, too, that terribly effective 
weapon of raillery, which, like a storm of hail, beats upon the sub- 
ject attacked. In a word, a Jew has all the sharper forms of 
humor to perfection — wit, sarcasm, raillery, irony, mockery; but 
broad farce, genial fun, delicate and playful fancy, is seemingly 
absent from the child of Abraham. Of course, it goes without 
saying that the Hebrew was and is great in pathos and tragedy ; 
but of the softer side of humanity, genial and genuine humor, he 
knows next to nothing. Nature has apparently cast him in too 
stern and sober a mould, and the loud laughter of the Greek — 
except it be in withering mockery — is foreign to the race that 
produced Moses and St. Paul. 

Let me say, also, that I approach the subject of wit and humor 
in the Old Testament in no spirit of irreverence. The individual, 
who for the sake of a laugh, will twist the simple and primary 
meaning of Scripture to his own ends, is worthy only of con- 
tempt and ridicule. Anthony Trollope says somewhere that cler- 
gymen are the most irreverent lot of men on the face of the 
earth, and we can almost believe it when some noble passage has 
been spoiled by some brainless, clerical jester. But the springs 
of humor lie embedded in the very constitution of man himself, 
and we must take into account this important element of human 
greatness before we can estimate any author and his work aright. 
Wit and humor are not things remote from human life; on the 
contrary, they are among those ingredients which go to make up 
the character of the average man and the average woman. 

The Jew, as we have said, had and has a marvelously keen wit. 
Let me prove this by some quotations from the Book of Prov- 
erbs. Take that shrewd advice about bad manners at table and 
of eating too much of the good things set before us : 
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When thou sittest to eat with a ruler consider diligently him that is 
set before thee, and put a knife to thy throat if thou be a man given to 
appetite. 

Again, if we are tempted to be too intimate with our friends, 
let us remember what the wise old king warned his readers: 

Let thy foot be seldom in thy neighbor's house lest he be weary of 
thee and hate thee. 

As poor Richard sagely remarked: "After three days, men 
grow wearied of a wench, a guest and rainy weather." Our own 
proverb, "too much familiarity breeds contempt," is but an echo 
of the thought to be found in the Book of Proverbs. 

It is better to dwell in the corners of the housetop than with a con- 
tentious woman in a wide house; it is better to dwell in a desert land 
than with a fretful and contentious woman. 

These verses do but show us that human nature has not changed 
very much, and that the ladies, God bless them, do occasionally 
make their liege lords long for the quietude of the prairies. 

There are numerous references to the wise fool, to the man who 
knows everything, who is wise in his own conceit: 

A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the back of 
fools. 

This must surely have served for Benjamin Franklin's remark: 
"Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other." 

Again : 

Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle among 
bruised corn, yet will not his foolishness depart from him — 

a sentiment which perhaps can be expressed in another way by 
the proverb, "He who falls in love with himself will have no 
rivals." 

Some of the mishaps and mortifications that will come to a 
man making use of a fool are given : 

He that sendeth a message by the hand of a fool cutteth off his own 
hand and feet, and drinketh in damage. 

The failings of a lazy man are graphically portrayed : 

As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is the sluggard to 
them that send him. 
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The wretch is always ready with an excuse not to work : 

There is a lion without — I shall be murdered in the streets. As the 
door turneth upon its hinges, so doth the sluggard upon his bed. 

He is so abominably lazy that 

he burieth his hand in the dish; it wearieth him to bring it again to 
his mouth. 

The man who has no tact and is always blundering is clearly 
outlined : 

As one that taketh off a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar upon 
nitre, so is he that singeth songs to an heavy heart. 

The man who is a colossal bore to his friends by forever talk- 
ing is depicted with cameo distinctness: 

He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, rising early in the morn- 
ing, it shall be accounted a curse to him. 

The absolute inability of a man to stop a woman from using 
her tongue is humorously stated: 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a contentious woman are 
alike : he that would restrain her, restraineth the wind. 

Another indication, by the way, that Solomon was a very wise 
man, for his experience, certainly on this point, must have been 
extensive. 

The irony of the poor man having no friends is not forgotten, 
though we can well believe that tears were not very distant from 
the eyes of the writer of the following: 

Wealth addeth many friends; but the poor is separated from his 
friend. Many will entreat the favor of the liberal man : and every man is 
a friend to him that giveth gifts. All the brethren of the poor do hate him : 
how much more do his friends go far from him. 

Here is a little picture from our great human comedy, which 
we can appreciate even though it was painted two milleniums 
ago — the joy of the merchant who has made a good bargain. We 
see him rub his hands and exclaim to the seller: 

It is naught, it is naught, but when he is gone his way then he boast- 
eth. 
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The misfortunes of a man who goes security for a stranger, and 
of him who indulges in the folly of needlessly intermeddling with 
other people's business is comically told in two proverbs: 

He that is surety for a stranger will smart for it; but he that hateth 
suretyship is sure; 

and the fate of the busybody : 

He that passeth by and vexeth himself with strife, belonging not to 
him, is like one that taketh a dog by the ears. 

The folly of the man who would handle pitch and not be soiled 
is shown in the maxim: 

Walk with wise men and thou shalt be wise; but the companions of 
fools shall smart for it. 

A thought, by the way, Poor Richard expresses: "He that 
lies down with dogs shall rise up with flees." 

The rage that comes to all of us when we realize that we have 
trusted in the wrong person is thus set forth: 

Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble, is like a broken 
tooth and a foot out of joint. 

The abominable practical joker is not let off in the Book of 
Proverbs. Indeed the writer of the following must have suf- 
fered from the effects of this perennial fool: 

As a madman who casteth firebrands, arrows and death, so is the man 
who deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, Am I not in sport? 

There are many social silhouettes which though keenly satir- 
ical are amusing. Take, for example, the drunkard. The author 
approaches the matter in the form of a conundrum: 

Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath contention? Who 
hath complainings? Who hath wounds without cause? Who hath redness 
of eyes? 

The answer is then given: 

They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek out mixed 
wine. 

Next, with marvelous distinctness, is shown all the ludicrous 
mistakes and dangers the drunken man wanders into: 
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Thine eyes shall behold strange things and thine heart shall utter fro- 
ward things. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the 
sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

That is to say, the man who is drunk will doubtless see snakes, 
betray valuable secrets, wander into the sea, not knowing, or 
will try and go to bed on the top of a mast. When the debauch 
is over, the poor, wretched fool cries out: 

They have stricken me and I was not hurt; they have beaten me and 
I felt it not. 

And the last final touch, when the drunkard, reeling along has 
just sense enough to cry out: 

When shall I awake? 

completes the picture. Surely drunkenness has never been more 
graphically or humorously portrayed than in this quotation from 
the Book of Proverbs. 

We might, if we had time, go into the matter of riddles and 
dark sayings of the Old Testament. We know it was customary 
to indulge in innocent sports of this kind at marriage feasts and 
other festivals; but the peculiar genius of the race showed itself 
in the vinegar which it injected into a riddle. Think of the biting 
sarcasm of Jotham as he chants his conundrum about the bram- 
ble and the other trees to Abimelech ; or of that great, big, laugh- 
ter-loving hero, Samson, making a ghastly joke in his prayer to 
Jehovah, as he was tugging and swaying at the pillars of the 
heathen temple: "O Lord Jehovah, remember me now; and 
strengthen me now, only this once, O God, that I may be avenged 
of the Philistines (not for both of my lost eyes — but) for one of 
my two eyes !" 

There is another example of Semitic humor in the prologue to 
the majestic poem of Job. It is the character of Satan — the 
mocking, skeptical, sneering critic of the sorely-tried patriarch. 
Two great poets noticed this: Goethe and Burns. The former 
in Faust uses the Biblical conception to help him delineate 
Mephistopheles ; while the latter in his "Address to the Deil," 
refers to the very scene as given in the book of Job. We readily 
recall the racy Scotch words: 
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D'ye mind that day, when in a bizz 
Wi' reekit duds, an' reestit gizz, 
Ye did present your smoutie phiz 

'Mang better folk, 
An sklented on the man of Uz 

Your spitefu' joke? 

And again, in his terrific sarcasm of "The Holy Fair," the 
Scottish bard goes back to this same scene from Job : 

Now a' the congregation o'er 

Is silent expectation; 
For Moodie speels the holy door, 

Wi' tidings o' damnation: 
Should Hornie, as in ancient days, 

'Mang sons of God present him, 
The very sight o' Moodie's face, 

To's his ain het hame had sent him 
Wi' fright that day! 

But there are other examples of humor in the book of Job. It 
is true they are sarcastic and bitter. Recall that speech where 
Job, sick and tired with the pious platitudes of Zophar, crushes 
him with these words: 

No doubt but ye are the people, 

And wisdom shall die with you. 

But I have understanding as well as you; 

I am not inferior to you, 

Yea, who knoweth not such things as these? 

Zophar, however, as we all know, is backed up by Eliphaz, 
who hurls at Job this cutting reply: 

Art thou the first man that was born? 
Or wast thou brought forth before the hills? 
Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God 
And dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself? 

There are other examples, as for instance, Job's outcry: 

O that ye would altogether hold your peace, and it should be your 
wisdom ; 

but enough has been shown to prove that one of the greatest 
poems in the world contains this essentially human characteristic. 
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Thus, from the quotations so far given, I think we can see that 
the writers of the Old Testament did possess a certain kind of 
humor. True, it is a humor that bites and cuts ; nevertheless, we 
ought to be glad that our Bible contains it. For if the Bible is 
to be— as we most devoutly believe it is — the one great Book that 
will appeal to and answer all the desires and dreams of men, then 
it must contain this important element of humor which goes to 
the make-up of the average man. As dear old Doctor Holmes, 
in his delightfully wise and witty way, remarks : "The ludicrous 
has its place in the universe ; it is not a human invention, but 
one of the Divine ideas, illustrated in the practical jokes of kit- 
tens and monkeys long before Aristophanes or Shakespeare." 

When we pass from the humors of society — of which the book 
of Proverbs is so full — and ask ourselves are there any other ex- 
amples of humor in the Old Testament, we are met with an em- 
barrassment of riches, provided we stretch the word humor to 
take in satire, irony and ridicule. The great preachers of the Old 
Testament — the Prophets — used time and time again these effect- 
ive weapons. Think of Elijah on Mount Carmel and his stinging 
sarcasm towards the priests of Baal : 

Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked! 

As might be expected the raillery of poet and prophet was es- 
pecially directed against idolatry. Nowhere else in ancient or 
modern times can we find such blistering mockery as meets us in 
the Psalms and the prophetical books. 

Think of these verses from the 115th Psalm: 

Their idols are silver and gold: even the work of men's hands. 

They have mouths, and speak not : eyes have they, and see not. 

They have ears, and hear not: noses have they, and smell not. 

They have hands, and handle not : feet have they, and walk not : neither 
speak they through their throat. 

They that make them are like unto them : and so are all such as put 
their trust in them ! 

Again, turn to Jeremiah. We are so accustomed to think of 
this prophet as weeping and wailing over the sins of his people 
that these stinging lines may considerably surprise us : 
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For the customs of the people are vain : for one cutteth a tree out of 
the forest, the work of the hands of the workman, with the ax. 

They deck it with silver and gold; they fasten it with nails and ham- 
mers, that it move not. 

They are upright as the palm tree, but speak not; they must needs be 
borne, because they cannot go. Be not afraid of them : for they cannot do 
evil, neither also is it in them to do good. 

I give one more quotation from the Prophets : it is from the 
writings of the poet-statesman, Isaiah. It is where the prophet, 
using every resource of the orator, pours forth his ridicule upon 
the king of Babylon. By a splendid flight of the imagination he 
pictures Sheol — the pale land of ghosts — excited and perturbed at 
the advent of the Babylonish monarch: 

How art thou fallen from the heavens, O Shining One, son of the 
dawn ! How art thou hewn to the ground, that didst overpower the na- 
tions. And thou didst say in thine heart, "To the heavens will I go up, 
above the stars of God will I raise my throne, and I will sit on the 
mountain of assembly in the recesses of the north : I will go up above the 
heights of the clouds, I will make myself like the most high !" Nevertheless 
thou art brought down to Sheol, to the recesses of the pit. Those who see 
thee shall look narrowly and gaze earnestly at thee. "Is this the man who 
made the earth to tremble, who made kingdoms to quake, who made the 
world as a wilderness, and broke down the cities thereof, who released not 
his prisoners to their home? All the kings of the earth, even all of them, 
lie in honor, each one in his house : and thou art flung away from thy 
grave as an abhorred shoot, clothed with those who are slain, who art 
thrust through with the sword, as a carcass trodden under foot. — (Cheyne's 
Translation). 

Can there be a finer example of blasting mockery than this 
taunt-song? I know of none in all literature that can equal it. 
The only modern writer that approaches it is Carlyle. In his 
noble commentary on the Book of Isaiah, George Adam Smith 
brings to our notice the parallel between this passage and the 
death of Louis the Unforgotten. The English prophet, in his 
history of the French Revolution, must surely have been reading 
Isaiah to have enabled him to write : 

Yes, poor Louis, Death has found thee. No palace walls or life guards, 
gorgeous tapestries or gilt buckram or stiffest ceremonial could keep him 
out: he is here, at thy very life breath and will extinguish it. Thou, 
whose whole existence hitherto was a chimera and scenic show, at length 
becomest a reality: sumptuous Versailles bursts asunder, like a dream, 
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into void Immensity : Time is done, and all the scaffolding of time falls 
wrecked with hideous changour round thy soul : the pale kingdoms yawn : 
there must thou enter naked, all unking'd and await what is appointed thee. 

In a consideration of the wit and humor of the Old Testa- 
ment we cannot ignore the question: Did our Lord possess this 
important and valuable adjunct of human happiness? We know 
that He realized the dream of Isaiah, "a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief." Several times we read that He wept, and 
upon one occasion — at the grave of Lazarus — He gave way to 
uncontrollable physical manifestations of sorrow. We never 
read that He laughed, though His first miracle was wrought 
at a marriage feast at which there must have been laughter and 
merry-making, and our Lord would never — like some of His 
ancient and modern followers — have acted as a kill-joy to those 
about Him. 

From my own point of view I answer most emphatically, "Of 
course our Lord possessed a sense of humor." He could not 
have been the ideal man if He had not. What is more there are 
clear and abundant evidences of it scattered throughout the Gos- 
pels, which he who seeks can easily find. 

We must remember that Jesus Christ was born of a Jewess, 
and as such would inherit — in His human nature — those racial 
characteristics peculiar to the children of Abraham. Now a Jew 
has never been noted for his sense of genial humor, but of wit 
and satire he has possessed more than his share. No one, as I 
have tried to show, could laugh so terribly as the Hebrew proph- 
ets. Their sarcasm, like the destroying tempest, would sweep 
everything before them. They possessed in a supreme degree 
all the sharper elements of humor: wit, satire, raillery, sarcasm, 
and they did not hesitate to use them when the occasion de- 
manded it. Thus our Lord unquestionably inherited those spe- 
cial forms of humor which we inseparably associate with the 
Hebrew race. 

To give you some examples — and they are scattered broadcast 
throughout the Gospel story — turn for a moment to the parables, 
the most characteristic form of our Lord's teaching. If it were 
not in the New Testament, would we not at once perceive the 
humor underlying the parable of "The Friend at Midnight ?" 
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Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, 
and say unto him, "Friend, lend me three loaves ; for a friend of mine in 
his journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him." 

And he from within shall answer and say : "Trouble me not : the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in bed ; and I cannot rise and 
give thee." 

I say unto you, though he will not rise and give him, because he is his 
friend, yet because of his importunity he will arise and give him as many 
as he needeth. 

Take, again, the story of the persistent widow and the unjust 
judge. What a rare bit of satire is the comment of the judge 
to himself: 

Though I fear not God, nor regard man; yet because this widow troub- 
leth me, I will do her justice, lest she wear me out by her continual 
coming. 

Think, also, of the measureless sarcasm in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. A priest, upon whom was laid the obligation 
to relieve suffering, a Levite, who occupied almost as important 
a part, and who was consecrated by the law of Moses, held up to 
undying ridicule and a Samaritan — a common layman at that — 
placed above their heads! 

The truth is — and let us never forget it — wit and humor can 
be used to teach the profoundest ethical lessons. Christ made 
use of them and He has been followed by His disciples throughout 
the centuries. The reason is that some people can be reached in 
no other way. With skins as tough as a rhinoceros hide they 
are impervious to argument and reason ; their complacency, how- 
ever, can sometimes be disturbed by the stilletto of wit or the 
rapier of sarcasm ! 

But there are plenty of other examples of Christ's wit and 
humor, besides the parables. We may call to mind that clash of 
wit between the Galilean prophet and the Syro-Phenician woman. 

Christ and His disciples are making a journey through the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. It is a part of the country specially 
and peculiarly detested by the orthodox Jews of His day. Charles 
Lamb, in one of his charming essays, speaks of his antipathy to a 
Jew, a Scotchman and a Quaker ; but the genial humorist's dislike 
was as moonlight to sunlight compared with the hereditary loath- 
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ing of a Jerusalemite or a Galilean for the natives of Canaan. 
They were a race accursed of God and man. The dark record 
of centuries of rancour and mutual hate separated them. This 
must be understood before we can appreciate the conduct of the 
disciples and the moral sublimity of the Christ as He rose supe- 
rior to national and religious prejudices. 

And behold a woman of Canaan came out of the same coasts and cried 
unto Him, saying : 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord, thou Son of David. My daughter is 
grievously vexed with a devil ! 

It was a piercing cry, but the Master passes it by unheeded. 
The disciples, no doubt, secretly glad that their Leader will have 
nothing to do with her, now come forward and urgently beseech 
Him to send her away. Why should their journey be stopped by 
the cries of a Syro-Phenician mendicant? The Master has other 
things to do than to attend to the wants of the scum of Palestine. 
Christ, in answer to their plea, says: 

I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the House of Israel, 

and passes on His way. But the woman is not to be beaten off. 
She follows the little company and again is heard the pathetic cry : 

Lord, help me. 

This time the Saviour speaks, not to His disciples, but to the 
despairing woman who will not be denied: 

It is not meet to take the children's bread and to cast it unto dogs. 

Quick as a flash comes the response: 

Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their mas- 
ter's table ! 

The answer so full of wit and yet so full of pathos lightens up 
the whole scene, and we rejoice almost as much as the anxious 
mother, as we hear the words: 

O woman, great is thy faith ! For this saying go thy way ; the devil 
is gone out of thy daughter. 

This incident surely ought to convince any one that our Lord 
appreciated wit and quickness of repartee. For one, I am frank 
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to say, I believe that the Christ thoroughly enjoyed the apt reply 
of the woman. If we could only shake ourselves free from for- 
ever studying every incident in the Life of the Son of God in the 
spirit of gloomy seriousness, we should bring the Master much 
nearer to our hearts. 

Once more, think of the half-sad, pathetic irony of Christ's 
words to the multitudes respecting the gross inconsistency of His 
enemies : 

Whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sit- 
ting in the markets, and calling unto their fellows, and saying: "We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not lamented. For John came neither eating and drinking, and 
they say, He hath a devil." The Son of Man came eating and drinking, 
and they say, "Behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. And wisdom is justified of her children." 

Mention, also, must be made of the Nazarene Carpenter's 
measureless satire on the Pharisees. A noted writer thus speaks 
of this characteristic : 

His exquisite irony * * * always struck to the heart. Eternal 
darts, they remain fixed in the wound. The Nessus-shirt of ridicule was 
woven by Jesus with divine art. Masterpieces of lofty raillery, His traits 
are written in lines of fire upon the flesh of the hypocrite and the pre- 
tended devotee. Incomparable traits, traits worthy of a Son of God. 
Thus, a God alone can kill. Socrates and Moliere but graze the skin. He 
carries fire and madness into the marrow of the bones! 

I add but one more positive proof from the pages of the New 
Testament that our Lord did not always wear a sad and careworn 
countenance, but that, on the contrary, His face must often have 
been radiant with smiles as He detected the elements of joy and 
humor in life. Little children turned to Him as flowers turn to 
the sun. They would never have done this unless Christ had 
smiled upon them. 

George Downing Sparks. 

Babylon, Long Island. 



